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1876-85. of worship. But there is nothing vulgar in the
admiration of justice and good government estab-
lished in distant communities on British principles
by men of British race. The prevalence of Dar-
winian theories, natural selection and the survival
of the fittest, then at its height, seemed to be
exemplified in the ubiquitous success of the Briton,
and to make it proper that inferior peoples should
disappear. Neither Governments nor Parliaments
had much to do with colonisation, the work of
individual energy and enterprise. Interference
from Downing Street had not been felicitous, and
deep down in the hearts of English statesmen,
Liberal or Conservative, since 1782, was the con-
viction that to meddle with colonies was to lose
them. Transportation had been given up when
the colonists objected to it. The Federation of
Canada from within had been a splendid success.
The attempt to federate South Africa from without
had been an utter failure. In Australia the sug-
gestion of Lord Derby had been taken up. But
the colonies were divided in opinion, and the
movement seemed to be premature. To imperial
federation, even if Canada had common interests
with Australia, India was the great obstacle, and
without India it would be absurd. Mr. Gladstone
could never be brought to take any interest in the
subject, believing, as he did, that the colonies were
best left to themselves. Mr. Bright was always
contemptuous of new-fangled constitutions, and
Lord Beaconsfield confined himself to regrets for
the lost opportunities of the past. The principal
champions of Federation wpre, among the older
men, Mr. Forster, and among the younger men
Lord Rosebery. The movement was popular in
the Colonies, and useful at home, because it
encouraged the growth of mutual confidence and
respect between the mother country and her